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The trumpets were calling me over the range. 
And l was a youth and strong for the strife; 
And 1 was full fain for the new and the strange, 
And mad for the tumult of life. 

—SAM WALTER FOSS. 
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Youth and Death 

ALLEGORY 


YOUNG lad sat on the edge 
of a white stone bridge and 
dangled his feet in their 
white tennis shoes over the 
muddy water that swung 
along under the green and white 
patterns of the Queen Anne's lace. 

“Life is so big", thought lie,” that 
I wonder how it must he used. There 
is so much to do and such a little 
time in which to do it.” And his eyes 
grew troubled. 

“I will tell you,” said the World, 
appearing in a coat of silver and a 
helmet of speed. “You must hurry 
through life with your eyes on your 
gold watch instead of on the green 
fields and the white clouds. You 
must speak sharp, swift words 
through the metal of telephone 
wires. Your eyes must be hard so 
you can war against nations and 
watch men die. You must think of 
no one hut yourself. You must throw 
away the scarlet flower you hold 
and take this sword which 1 give 
you.” 



EMELYN GUFFIN 

(A first prize winner for prose) 

Then the lad heard his name 
called, and saw God standing before 
him in a mantle of purity and a 
wreath of cool, white violets upon 
His head. 

“My lad,” said God, “pay heed un- 
to what I say. Do not let the green 
fields and the white clouds go by 
without seeing their loveliness. Do 
not rush through life with such speed 
that you fail to know beauty. Love 
the wind and the sun and people so 
that you might have the lilt of the 
breeze in your walk and the straight- 
ness of the sun’s rays in your young 
body and the glory of love in your 
eyes. Follow Me for I am the Way 
and the Light.” 

“Come”, said the World. “This is 
an age of hurriedness. This is an age 
in which men take shining metal 
from the hills and fashion it into de- 
mons that speed and kill. Come, let 
us go and make more and larger de- 
mons that will flash more bright and 
go more rapidly than the rest.” 

God smiled and, holding out His 


arms, which had been bathed in 
April’s dew and draped in flowers of 
sweetness and love, said, “I offer 
you peace and serenity instead of the 
war and anxiety of the World, who 
does not love me. Your soul needs 
happiness and contentment and 
splendour rather than grief and wor- 
ry and sordidness. I offer you the 
greatest of all gifts — Love, Truth, 
and Beauty.” 

“Come”, said the World. “Come”. 

The youth turned and saw the 
World, extending toward him a 
sword, flashing silver from a sheath 
of red. Hesitating, he thought brief- 
ly of the white robe and the violets 
and the smile of peace; then he rose 
and took the silver sword in one 
hand and the strong, hard hand of 
the World in the other, and ran rap- 
idly down the path of Life. So the 
green fields and the white clouds 
passed by unnoticed, and God wept 
warm tears of pity for one who died 
so young. 


Just Call Me Eddie 


Characters: Fdgar Simpson, small 
grey man, grey face, grey hair, grey 
eyes, grey personality; wearing an 
apologetic expression ; somewhat 
Charles Butterworthish in type. 

Mrs. Brown-Smythe, widow who 
wears red because black is not be- 
coming; mother-in-law to Edgar; 
frivolous, excitable little woman ; 
Billie Burke type. 

Kenneth Brooke, teasing, debonair 
young man who can make fiction 


HAZEL BIRCH 

(A first prize winner for prose) 

stranger than truth; man of the 
world, but having no more super- 
ciliousness than can be drowned in 
a generous cocktail or two; New 
York member of the firm employing 
Edgar. 

Bette Ambler, gay, attractive fian- 
cee of Kenneth. 

Scene I — (Drawing room of Mrs. 
Brown-Smythe. Edgar is alone hold- 
ing the telephone. He sits whistling 
inaudibly and patting his foot softly, 


self-conscious in the presence of so 
many mirrors.) 

Edgar: Hello? Annabelle? Oh I 
beg your pardon, operator. Tm try- 
ing to call my wife . . . yes ma’m . . . 
long distance ... I want Mrs. Simp- 
son in Toledo, Ohio . . . The number 
there is Dearborn 11100 . . This is 
Mr. Simpson . . My number is Walla 
Walla 13578 . . . Thank you ... I’ll 
wait . . 

(Edgar straightens his tie, smooths 
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his hair, resumes his noiseless whist- 
ling with a professional patience ac- 
quired through years of training.) 

Edgar: Hello! Annabelle, this is 
your husband . . . Edgar, (nodding 
politely) .... Pm fine . . Yes, dear . . 
Are you all right? . . Uni-hum- . . . 
How’s Junior? .... Well I’m glad 
you’re all right . . Do you need any- 
thing? .... Well . . . 1 . . no . . that is, 
not yet. I’m at your mother’s now . . 
Yes . . I’m at the telephone . . Well, 
Well this is the first chance I’ve had 
to drop by . . . So many meetings, 
you know .... Yes .... business . . . 
Listen, Annabelle, I want to ask you 
something . . . that is I . . . Well do 
I have to ask her to come back with 
me? I mean, couldn’t you wait until 
I come home and then — well, maybe 
write and ask her? Yes. of course I 
want her to visit us, dear . . . but 1 
feel ... I feel it isn’t exactly advis- 
able . . . that is . . it might not be the 
best thing for us to come together . . 
The trip would be so long and so — 
so — tiresome for her . . What? Yes . . 
Oh, no, I don’t think it will be any 
shorter by then . . What? . . No . . . 
but . . . well, dear, you know your 
mother and I don’t seem to under- 
stand each other very well, and . . . 
Yes? . . No, you don’t need to talk 
to her . . . Yes . . . I’ll do it . . .Yes, 
dear, I’ll ask her . . . All right . . . 
Yes . . Yes . . Yes, dear . . . Goodbye . 

( Replaces receiver, looks at door, 
and seems relieved that no one is 
there; walks gently around room 
twiddling his thumbs behind him and 
staring perplexedly at the carpet un- 
til Mrs. Brown-Smythe rustles in.) 

Mrs. B. S. : Well. Edgar, sit down, 
and tell me. how was Annabelle? 

Edgar: (perching on edge of a 
chair, a hand on each knee, elbows 
bowed, ready to spring and fly at 
a moment’s warning) Oh, Anna- 
belle’s fine. 

Mrs. B. S. : And Junior? I suppose 
he is a big fine boy bv now. 

Edgar: Yes, Junior is all right. 

(Silence . . . ) 

Edgar: Junior’s fine. 

Mrs. B. S. : Well, how nice. I 
haven’t seen them in such a terribly, 
terribly long while. 

Edgar: No, that’s just what I was 
telling Annabelle . . . That’s what 


Annabelle was telling me . . We 
thought . . (opens mouth like young 
sparrow waiting for food, reconsid- 
ers. closes it without chirping). 

Mrs. B. S. : (coming to rescue) 
And have you been in New York 
long, Edgar? 

Edgar: Yes, well, not long. . 1 
wanted to drop by sooner, but I . . . 
I . . 

Mrs. B. S. : I know. You were just 
too busy. You men have so much 
to do, poor things, particularly at an 
important convention. . 

Edgar: (delighted that someone 
understands him) Yes, yes, we do. 

Mrs. B. S. : And I suppose even 
now you are in a hurry to rush off 
to some meeting. 

Edgar: (beginning to understand 
himself) Yes, I was just going to 
say. . 

( Rises). 

Mrs. B. S. : I understand. And I’m 
so glad you gave up so much of your 
time to call. I certainly hadn’t ex- 
pected to see you in New York. 

Edgar: (as if making a discovery) 
Well, you never can tell what will 
happen. 

Mrs. B. S. :( sympathetically) No, 
Edgar, you can’t. 1 hope you will 
surprise me again sometime. 

Edgar : (becoming philosophical ) 
Well, it’s a small world. 

Mrs. B. S.: (composed neverthe- 
less) Of course, Edgar. 

Edgar: Well, goodbye . . 

Mrs. B. S. : Goodbye, Give my 
love to dear Annabelle and Junior. 

(Edgar backs out. Mrs. Brown- 
Smythe closes the door and leans 
against it, apparently in weariness, 
but most likely as a subconscious de- 
fense against Edgar’s return. She is 
roused by the ringing of the tele- 
phone.) 

Mrs. lb S.: Hollo. . Oh. it’s you. 
Helen . .My dear, I’m simply ex- 
hausted. I’m positively weary . . No, 

I haven’t been playing bridge. I’ve 
been talking to Edgar. And I’ve 
been talking for Edgar. One can’t 
just talk to Edgar. You remember 
him! Oh. marvelous! You must re- 
member him by Annabelle. There’s 
nothing about Edgar to remember. 
No, I m not ashamed. I can’t help 
mv daughter’s marrying him, you 


know. Annabelle’s so conscientious 
Yes, I suppose he has done well in 
business. He gives her a comfortable 
house. And she gives him a comfor- 
table home ... if Edgar could be 
comfortable anywhere. But stop mic- 
roscoping for his virtues, won’t you? 
And have a little pity for me? I need 
excitement. I’m utterly desolate. Just 
looking at Edgar has made me posi- 
tively lonely. And if you had any 
human sympathy, you’d ask me to 
come over immediately. 

Oh, poor thing, you haven’t been 
able to edge in a word, have you? 
You’re going for the week-end? Oh, 
how too, too thrilling, my dear. 
You’re leaving at ten? Well, III 
come over and you can tell me all 
about it until then. I believe I’ll just 
stay* at your house for the week-end. 
A new environment would help me 
immensely . . And besides, he mav 
COME BACK! 

Scene II— (The Silk Hat Club. Ed- 
gar, seated at a table for four with 
Kenneth and Bette, is fairly beaming 
and actually comfortable in the hap- 
py friendly glow that follows a good 
meal, preceded by good cocktails, 
accompanied by good companions. 
Kenneth and Bette, who are obvious- 
ly' unaccustomed to being with peo- 
ple like Edgar, whom they immedi- 
ately’ dub “cud’n Eddie”, are enjoy- 
ing the novelty of his personality. 

Music from the club orchestra 
drifts in like a pleasant dream. The 
seemingly smothered spark of life in 
Edgar has been fanned into a flame 
and has begun to flicker in the 
warmth of flattering attention from 
Kenneth and Bette. The three are in 
a rollicking good humor, and any- 
thing is funny, we hope.) 

Kenneth : Now, cud’n Eddie, aren t 
you ashamed of yourself for trying 
to turn down our invitation? I think 
vou should apologize to Miss Amb- 
ler. 

Edgar: (earnestly) I beg your par- 
don, Miss Ambler. 

Kenneth: Oh, just call her cudn 
Bette; it’s after nine-thirty. But as 
I was so cleverly' saying, cud’n Ed' 
die. we’re glad you came. 

You’re glad you came. And the 
moral is — always obey cud’n Ken- 
neth, and y'ou’ll have a good time* 
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though I’m not promising you won’t 
land in jail. Are you listening. Bette? 

Bette: Perpetually. 

Kenneth : Good. So far the evening 
has been super-perfect. But right 
now I can think of one thing that is 
lacking. 

Bette: Champagne? 

Kenneth : A good idea, Bette, hut 
not mine. What is it, Eddie? 

Edgar: My wife? 

Kenneth: Not exactly. But that’s 
closer. Keep trying. 

Bette: The vacant chair. A girl for 
Eddie. Cud’n Eddie should have a 
date. 

Edgar: (squirming) Really, I - 

Kenneth : Of course. There’s some- 
thing about a vacant chair that 
brings a strange sad lonesome feel- 
ing - - 

Edgar: (staring at vacant chair) 
Xow that you mention it, 1 do feel a 
bit lonesome. 

Ken: I knew it, cud’n Eddie. You 
were trying bravely to hide it, but 
I knew you were lonesome. 

(Edgar begins to feel sorry for 
himself.) 

Ken: Now. let's see. Will she be 
blonde, brunette, or indifferent? 
Since Eddie is a platinum blonde, 
Bette is a charming brunette, and 
I am a fascinating boy with curly 
black hair, sparkling brown eyes and 
dimples, I believe we need a small 
blonde for the vacant chair. 

Edgar: It would look better, 

wouldn’t it? 

Ken: Without a doubt. If a blonde 
meets with your approval, Eddie? 

Edgar: (with a hadn’t-you-heard 
expression) Gentlemen prefer 
blondes, you know. 

Bette: Waiter, some peroxide. 

Ken: Why Bette, my darling, 
don’t tell me you’re going to dye for 
tne? 

Bette: I’m not, Kenny, you're just 
self-conscious. I'm doing this for 
cud’n Eddie. 

Ken: Then, waiter, a lily. 

Bette : Oh, Kenny, how could you ? 
You know I love petunias. 

Edgar: (becoming upset) Really, 

I think that’s going too far. After all. 
I’m — 

Ken : Yes, Bette. Remember Eddie 
will just be here for one night, and I 


like you much better as you are. 
May I tell the waiter to change the 
peroxide to champagne? 

(Bette answers with a smile that 
means yes in any language, and Ken- 
neth becomes so fascinated that he 
forgets Eddie for the moment). 

Edgar: Er - look here — I’ve got a 
friend here - - that is - - my wife 
lived here before we married - - and 
I met some attractive - er - girls. I 
think if you’ll excuse me. I’ll just go 
telephone. 

Bette: Why, certainly. Eddie, 
that’s an excellent idea. 

Ken: Of course, old boy. 

(Edgar exits proudly, while Bette 
and Kenneth stare in amazement.) 

Bette: Well, 1 guess he surprised 
us. 

Ken : Yes, plenty. You didn’t mind 
my asking him to come, did you Bet- 
te? I felt right sorry for him. He 
needs a little social life. 

Bette: I’m glad you did, Kenny. 
Really, I think this is fun. He’s so 
different. 

Ken: He’s one of the company’s 
best men. Has a good mathematical 
mind. But his social development 
has been thwarted. I wonder if a 
quick mind like that, if it had been 
brought up under the proper en- 
vironmental stimulus, technically 
speaking, wouldn’t be capable of 
making the most beautiful puns. 

Bette: Like ours? 

Ken: Even better. He ranks high 
above me with the company. If he 
had started punning as early as I 
did, he’d be a success and I’d be a 
failure in comparison, just as we 
are in the company. Any person is 
a success who can marry the girl — 
(smiles helplessly) - - 

Bette: Kenny, sometimes I think 
you’re the silliest person I ever 
loved. 

Ken : (gayer mood) Oh, but there’s 
Jack, and there’s Tim, and Forrest. 

Bette: You mean there WAS Jack, 
and Tim, and Forrest. Now they’re 
all just Toms, Dicks, and Harry s. 

Ken: Is this a proposal? 

Bette: Yes. 

Ken : Then. yes. 

Edgar : (approaches, looking 
sheepish) : \\ ell, I don t think that 
chair will be vacant much lunger. 


Ken: Well, welcome home, Eddie! 
Did you find your friend? 

Edgar: Well, not exactly, but don’t 
worry. A blonde will be here in a few 
moments. I’ll know her because she’s 
wearing a red dress. 

Bette: Why, cud’n Eddie, you 
mean you don't know her? Kenneth, 
a strange woman is coming into our 
life. 

Edgar: She’s not so strange. I 
mean, she sounded interesting. She’s 
a friend of Helen. She answered the 
telephone and said Helen wasn’t 
there, and could she take the mes- 
. sage. And I told her no, I guessed 
not, I was a friend of Helen and lone- 
some and just wanted Helen to come 
meet a party of three and make it 
a party of four because we had a 
vacant chair and we were an odd 
number. 1 guess she just liked my 
voice or something. Anyway she 
kept talking and said she was lone- 
some too. She said she was a blonde, 
so I told her she was just the one we 
needed. 

Bette: Well, good for you, Eddie. 
Did she tell you her name? 

Edgar: She just said she would 
wear a red dress, and I could call 
her “Toots”. 

Ken: Did you tell her your name? 

Edgar: I told her to call me “cud’n 
Eddie”, and to tell the waiter she 
is a member of Kenneth Brooke’s 
party. 

Ken: Well, Eddie, it wouldn’t be 
gallant of you to turn and look now, 
but there’s a blonde in a red dress 
coming in who is exactly the girl 
I had dreamed of for our vacant 
chair. 

(Mrs. Brown-Smythe, wearing 
red. and looking very young and at- 
tractive. enters. Kenneth rises. Ed- 
die, after a second of lost motion, 
stumbles to his feet and stares dum- 
bly. After another awkward moment, 
Mrs. B. S. recovers her bearings and 
directs the course, smiling stiffly at 
Eddie, warmly at Kenneth, enviously 
at Belte.) Mrs. B. S. : (laughing 
nervously) Well, Eddie, are you go- 
ing to introduce me to your friends, 
or are you jealous? 

Eddie: Oh, er, Bette, this is — this 
is - - 

Mrs. B. S. : Eddie seems to have 
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forgotten. My friends call me 
“Toots’*. 

I like it. So informal. I hate form- 
ality. don’t you? 

Eddie: (starting over, as Kenneth 
is drawing a chair for Mrs. B. S.) 

Oh, yes, er - Bette, this is - er - 
Toots. Toots, this is Kenneth. 
Chorus: How do you do. 

(Waiter arrives at the psychologi- 
cal moment, bringing champagne, 
and temporary relief.) 

Ken: Do you like champagne, 
cud’n Toots? 

Mrs. B. S. : (delighted) Oh, yes! 
1 think it is perfectly scintillating. 

Bette : So do we. We had hoped 
you would. 

Mrs. H. S. : Well, Eddie, 1 certain- 
ly hadn’t expected to see you to- 
night. 1 mean, you come to New 
York so seldom. I think it’s so - - 
so refreshing to he surprised by old 
friends. Eddie and I haven’t enjoyed 
one another’s company in such a 
long while. 

Eddie: No, we haven’t. When I 
called, I had no idea I’d find you 
there. That is, 1 was afraid you were 
out. 

Mrs. B. S. : My engagement for 
tonight had just been unexpectedly 
cancelled, and I was attempting to 
adjust myself to a dull evening when 
you called. It happened beautifully. 

Bette: And it’s just started. Ken- 
neth, that music sounds like a Har- 
lem Shag to me. Let’s use it. 

Ken: (rising) By all means, Bette. 
Eddie, you and Toots coming? 

Mrs. B. S.: Later. We want to 
talk first. ( Bette and Kenneth exit.) 

Mrs. B. S. : Well, Eddie, You’ve 
been keeping things from me. You’d 
never told me you have such perfect- 
ly charming friends. 

Eddie: This is very embarrassing. 
1 supposse I should - - 

Mrs. B. S. : Wait. You’re starting 
to apologize. Well, don’t do it. If 
you apologize you’ll be Edgar again, 
and I like you much better as Eddie. 
I feel like some more champagne. 
Thank you. Now, Eddie, I’ll admit 
I was quite startled when 1 saw that 
you were the dashing clever person 
who had taken part in that exciting 
telephone conversation and practi- 
cally dared me to come down and 


see how fascinating you were. But, 
now that the shock is over. I’m de- 
lighted. I didn’t know you had it in 
you, Eddie. Congratulations. Now, 
don’t interrupt. Eddie, the principal 
trouble with people is that they don t 
have enough fun. Like Bette and 


CRANE 

A young, slim, crooked bird 
Whose wings curl up in flight — 

For the wings were tempered in fire 
In the very first of the fight — 

For the fight begun so young 
Flint the soul of it lost its ivay 
And the god of the mighty trees 
Decreed it should ever stray — and sway 
With the reeds in the lost lagoon — 

Until the day 

IF hen the gold of its crest and the flame 
Of its blood, the brain of its soul 
Shall blend, and like a meteor born 
Of hell, blaze beauty through 
The sky, and rest 
All glorious 
On high. 

Lewis Lipps ’40. 


Kenneth do. People don’t under- 
stand me, Eddie. They think I’m 
frivolous and light-hearted and light- 
headed. But. Eddie, I’m really just 
an unfortunate lonely woman try- 
ing to be cheerful, when people 
won’t help me. My life is just a - - 
just a “burst of music down an un- 
listening street” -a— a— 

Eddie: (sympathetically) “A rose 
choked in the grass” - - 

Mrs. B. S. : Oh, do you know that? 

Eddie: When I was a boy, my 
mother had me take dramatics. I like 
poetry. 1 read it sometimes. 

Mrs. B. S. : Do you know the next 
line? 

Eddie: “A wisp of fog between me 
and the sun” - - 

Mrs. B. S. : 1 hat’s it, Eddie! And 
that’s your life. Now I’m beginning 
to understand you, Eddie. You’re 
lonely, too. You like to have fun, but 
you haven’t had a chance. 

Eddie: I didn’t realize how much 
fun, fun is. 

Mrs. B. S. : 1 hat's the trouble with 
people, Eddie. They’re even lonely 


among one another until they are 
thrown together in the right atmos- 
phere. 

Eddie: Annabelle and I don’t have 
enough fun. We should go out more. 

Mrs. B. S. : Of course you should 

Eddie: We will. We’ll start now. 
I’ve been wanting to tell somebody, 
mother, I was promoted today. I’ve 
— I’ve been so elated —I— I think I’ll 
call Annabelle. 

Mrs. B. S. : Oh, how marvelous, 
Eddie. I knew you could do it. By 
all means call Annabelle. Have the 
waiter bring a telephone to the table. 
(Orders telephone.) 

Eddie: Jameson told tne to name 
the man for my old position. I’m 
going to give it to Kenneth. He’s a 
fine fellow. Hello, operator, long 
distance. Yes. I want Toledo, Ohio. 
Dearborn 11100. Reverse the call. 
I’ll wait. 

Kenneth hasn’t told me, hut I 
know he wants to marry Bette and 
his job won’t let him. 

Mrs. B. S. : And now he can. This 
is too exciting. We’ll tell them to- 
night. 

Eddie: (becoming almost hilari- 
ous) I didn’t know people could have 
such a good time. Hello! Hello, An- 
nabelle. Darling, this is Eddie . . . 
Eddie Simpson, what other man do 
you expect to call you from New 
York? . . . .Yes, I know it’s one 
o’clock . . . No, I’m not sick. I’ve been 
promoted . . Promoted . . Pro— I’ll tell 
you when I see you. Yes . . Mother 
and I will be there Thursday. Yes, 
I’ve asked her. Oh, no, no I haven’t. 
Wait a moment. 

(To Mrs. B. S.) Annabelle and I 
want you to — (Mrs. B. S. nods en- 
thusiastically). Hello, I’ve asked her. 
She’s coming. And Annabelle, listen, 
why don’t you buy some new 
clothes. Yes . . Buy something red . . 
You know, something spiffy . - • 
Spiflfy . . . S-P-I-F-F-Y— . /. . No, 
darling. I’m perfectly sober. I’ve 
been with mother all evening. Yes . . 
your mother .... our mother . . . • 
Yes . . . Yes . . . Yes . . . darling . . • 
Goodbye . . 

( Kenneth and Bette return to ta- 
ble.) 

Kenneth : How you two can just 
sit still when there’s so much good 
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music is more than we two can un- 
derstand. You must have found 
something’ terribly interesting to talk 
about. 

Mrs. B. S. : Oh, we have. We’ve 
been talking over the telephone, and 
Eddie has been reciting poetry. 

Ken: Wonderful. Now if you can 
just throw in a few bird imitations, 
I think we can use you with unit two. 

Bette: Listen, Kenneth, “Take a 
Number from One to Ten”. 

Ken: Thirteen. 

Mrs. B. S. : Oh, ha-ha-ha. That’s 


unlucky. ^ oil’ll have to dance with 
me. 

Ken : Then it’s lucky. I want to. 

Mrs. B. S. You say the nicest 
things. But if you start that Harlem 
Shag, I’m afraid I’ll step all over 
your toes. 

Ken: That’ll be perfectly all right. 
I walk on them all the time, and 
they’re still strong and healthy. 

(Exit Kenneth and Mrs. B. S.) 

Bette: Come on, Eddie. I’ve been 
wanting to dance with you all eve- 
ning. 


Eddie : I used to be pretty good 
when I was a boy. My mother sent 
me to dancing school. But it seems 
to me that we counted one-and, slide, 
two-and, slide — 

Bette: Well, Eddie you're doomed 
to learn the Harlem Shag before the 
night is over. 

Eddie: Yes, I think Annabelle 
would like the Harlem Shag. 

CURTAIN 

FINIS 


The Story of The Flame Flower 


Prize-Winning Poem by Helen* Jones 


(A tale told me by an old Indian squaw 
with wrinkles deep as fathomless rivers 
and eyes that saiv the gathered years.) 
‘Deep the forest in the night-time 
Quivered restless , sang its song 
Of emerald rivers, struggling , gnashing 
To the calm sea, a ide and warm. 

Dove and lynx lay down together 
Sheltered from the hot sun god 
Touring liquid golden torture 
On the land of his abode. 

Here the daughter of A tul pa 
Quiet strayed at even -tide; 

Heard the flaming, belled hibiscus 
Toll the passing of each day ; 

Saxv flamingos stripe the live-oaks 
II ith a startling line of red. 

Oft she laughed at poinset/as 
Spilling flecks of blood 
Meath her golden, plucking fingers 
Seeking knowledge of her love. 

(Child of beauty throbbing softly in an 
emerald paradise, even now thy spirit 
drifts here, feeling yet the pulse of life!) 
Storm clouds gathered, brooding, strain- 
ing . 

Old men muttered, slunk away. 

All foretelling without knowing 
Calleons gleaming gold and gay 
Only storms we had to warn us. 


Like the gnats, men came in swarms . 
Black and yellow were their long beards, 
If ith ferret eyes and faces wan. 

Grasping fingers clutched exulting 
Stupid, filthy, silver and gold. 

All they asked we poured before them; 
Sapphires gleaming in the sun, 

(At as test silver, gem-embroidered , 
Crusted gold of work half done. 

Peace from jeering, jostling buffoons 
li as all we prayed for from our gods . 

But our flower they quick discovered. 
Choicest blossom of our tribe. 

Slim as a shaft of golden sunlight, 

Grace of wind-strummed Spanish moss 
Airy as the feathery yucca — 

This she seemed to Ciranzo. 

" But her youth pours sparkling water 
On the dust of my old age* , 

Thus the wily father parried 
Seeking precious time. 

Tor swift at a pool a runner swooped. 
Then on. sweat gleaming on his brow; 
Muscles rhythmic with his breathing 
Bearing messages afar. 

But the chief tain s lovely flame child 
Pressed slim fingers * gainst her heart 
If here Ciranzo* s image etched there 
Haughty, handsome, proud and wild . 


Neath her feet she felt the earth shake. 
Sensed a thousand bare forms pressing 
Prom the very jungle* s heart. 

Si Aft as the red-bird through the live oaks 
To the Spaniard's camp she came. 

IT ith one sobbing breath she warned 
them 

All her face with love aflame. 

Shouts and cursing, neighs of horses 
Sent the rabbits scuttling fast 
Til the grasses swaying upward 
Told their secret of departure. 

Disbelief at her desertion, anger filled 
her 

Then despair. 

Eyes that once had mocked the sunshine 
Darkened into deepest night. 

There u e found her as the dawn flamed, 
By the crumpled scarlet f lou er. 

Staining it deeper with her lifeblood 
Rivaling its crimson hour. 

Grief burned deep as branding hot -irons 
On A tul pa* s weathered brou\ 

Sow far in the depths of the emerald 
jungle 

A field of scarlet flower 
Throbs as a wounded heart 
Neath the breezes* fingers plucking. 
Spilling new blood flecks each hour." 
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Scribe’s Pa&e 


EUGENE O’NEILL 

You showed me men with souls laid bare 
Conscious, unmasked , each one au are 
That neatli the outer form revealed 
The better, worser self concealed 
11 as the reality, 

I m passioned, reckless, senusal Van 
H as cover for a nobler man, 

A ghost of faith and spiritual might 
/legging at the doors of life, 

Drowned in the deep tides of a heart 
Of which it could not be a part, 

If as the reality. 

Vhe Great God Brown before me lay 
It it It broken heart and feet of clay. 

His crust of safety and success 
By passion and desire undressed 
11 as the reality. 

Through them my unsealed eyes can see 
The greatness and divinity, 

Vhe utter earthliness of me. 

1 see my naked self laid bare 
And consciousness returning , swear, 
in face of triumph or defeat Vll dare 
Vo be reality. 

F. T. ’ 37 . 

PRACTICALITY 

“Dream your dreams, young girl,” they 
said. 

“Lift them high and pin them there with 
stars. 

iYo need to fret thru life’s full span 
Dabbling in the drab — 

Bolted in by bars.” 

“Earth still needs youth’s dreams,” they 
said . 

Hence I dreamed and loosed my dreams 
to soar. 

Sent up by faith’s blind fantasy. . . . 
Trusting that they’d climb 
Ear beyond earth’s roar. 

Small the chance! They rise a bit. . . . 

/ hen a tug that halts the climb, and oh. . . 
Strong chains are reaching up from earth 
Catching at my dreams, 

Binding them below . 


RELIGION 

She’d never steal, though in sorest need, 
A loaf of her neighbor’s bread. 

Eor to so offend, would be gravest sin. 
Though the neighbor h/ti'e loaves ahead. 

Yet l have seen her her neighbor meet 
On Easter, f recollect — 

And without a qualm, with pious smile. 
She stole her self-respect. 

Oh. 1 know she’d never kill a man. 

It’s the crime she’d most despise. 

But every day, / have seen her slay 
The life in her own son’s eyes. 

R. P. ’37- 


Time is liquid , 

A blending 
El unless mass, 

E lowing endless 
. . . Vast . . . 

In which we drift 


SOLILOQUY BY THE MANATEE 

H ait! H ondrous river! IV ait! 

Take me with you. I long 
/ o float on your blue-gold ripples 
Under the summer sky. 

Let me go with you merrily 
Splashing , churning, lashing, 
Journeying through the day, 

Until God spills flame and purple 
Over your restless tides. 

Then rock me gently as the glinting 
Stars appear. Sing me to sleep 
11 it It soft sweet music. 

U ait! If ondrous river! If ait! 

B. K. ’ 39 . 

} ou told me once that w omen, as men, 
fell in love again and again, 

/ called you liar, now' finding it true. 
Humbly l send back this rose to you. 

s. H. ’37. 


Or sw im upstream . 

Or merely kick about 
A nd let it pass. 

H. B. ’ 37 . 


SOLILOQUY ON SOCIALISM 

An old man ploughing in the heat of day 
H is sloping field of reddish clay. 

Roiv after row' of monotonus toil 
IV or king and slaving to till the soil, 
f armer man, must you push that plough 
It ith bruised hands and sweating brow f 
/ have a piece of advice to tell — 

A horse would plough it just as well. 
^ tsre proud of the corn you grow 
And rightfully — so much is so! 

But have you no money to buy a horse ? 
I wonder 


7 his is the perfect day: To rise, eager 
for life, and walk down through slim 
grasses with 

/ he shining dew making small fountains 
as 

) ou pass ; to lean from o’ver a hilltop and 
/ o see beneath you Life, and Heaven 
above ; 

7 o lie upon a lichened rock and hear 
7 he crispness of the rustled leaves ; to 
sit 

At twilight with someone you love in 

warm 

Silence w hich tells much more than spok- 
en words: 

And w hen night comes, to sink upon your 
knees 

A nd know' the loving peace of God ; and 
then 

l o quietly sleep betw een the freshness of 
) our cool, white sheets — , and dream to 
W'ake again. 


A. T. ’38. 


C. K. ’ 39 . 


E. G. ’ 39 . 


AIR POEMS BY LEWIS LIPPS 


IN MEMORY OF KINGSFORD- 
SMITH 

(Prize-Winning Freshman Poem) 

In the twinkling of (in eye 
Passed Sir Charles . 

* * * ♦ * 

It teas night — 

But the light 

Of flaming fuel lit the sky , 

And on high — 

Storm gods laughed to hear the cry 
Of screaming icings. 

ffis wings are broken now. 

They fell in fire of heaven. 

A comet cut the sky 
And meteors stood still 
To see him die. 


PRAYER FOR A BABY BLIMP 

Oh, noble flyer-God 
Keep it forever soaring 
Skyward, aloft, on high, 

And when at last the wingless bird must 
die. 

Grant it sweet rest 

And give the leaves to sigh 

A dirge of soothing peacefulness — 

A lullaby — 

Above its sea-green grave. 


MAIL PLANE 

A spark of light — 

A cigarette shoots like a lost star — 
Through the night. 
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Tribulations Of A 

AS TOLD TO SARAH HAMMONS 


Bride 



Six weeks before — Picked out 
my bridesmaids; sort of a sorry look- 
ing bunch, but then I’ll show up 
that much better. Sent out my invi- 
tations. Wish they read “Present 
present at door” instead of “Present 
card.” 

Five weeks — Shopped all day. 
Bought a pair of shoes. Presents 
coining in. among them a lamp I in- 
tend to give to the cook. Got a fiery 
letter from Aunt Sophie. (Forgot her 
on the invitation list.) 

Three weeks — Going to numerous 
dull parties, all alike. Finally found 
a standard happy-bride grin I can 
use without getting overly tired. Got 
the bridesmaids ’dresses. They look a 
lot like shrouds. And yet a little like 
vaudeville costumes. Oh, well, this 
is going to be a show anyway. 

Two weeks — Shopped all today, 
bought everything else. 1 hope. Read 
a book on how to hold your husband. 
Jim called long distance. Mother said 
he was furious because I was out 
with Kd. Guess I should read how to 
control an irate husband. 

One week — Bought my wedding 
dress. Had overlooked it. All of our 
relatives dragged in. It’s a tie be- 
tween mine and Jim’s as to whose 
look the stupidest. Remembered to 
ask the preacher to marry us. Gave 
my bridesmaid luncheon ; lost five 
of my presents. That means one of 
the girls is honest. All that’s lacking 
now is for all of my wedding party 
to come down with measles or some- 
thing. It’s a madhouse round here. 
Rehearsal was terrifying — all the 
ushers tight and all the bridesmaids 
silly. Frank tried to climb up the 
pipe organ and fell. Reverend Twid- 
dle collapsed. I gave him some water 
and brought him to. Jim gave Frank 
a black eye and now it’s going to 
look messy tomorrow. And Jim act- 
ed like a mule, insisting on what he 
would and wouldn’t do. I sec I’m 


going to have a time with him later. 

Wedding day— Jenny broke her 
aim: had to get another bridesmaid. 
Hob passed out three times. Poured 
rain, had to rent a canopy. There 
goes my check from Uncle John. 
'Pore my dress going up the church 
steps. Everybody surely did look 
funny. Jim’s mother looked like a 
show horse. Mother looked so happy 
it was insulting to tne. Jim reminded 
me of a pink walrus; ‘i don’t know 
why I married him. And anyway 
why didn’t I elope, and miss this 
nervous breakdown I have now? 
This is no time to be taking a rest 
cure. 


Bengal tiger 
better free 

Does thine iron cell still haunt theef 
Do the slashes on thy hide 
( j 11 1 to sharper bars inside f 

Bengal tiger 
Jungle free 

I ainted shalt there ever be — 

Man — thy mortal enemy. 

Lewis Lipps ’40. 

) et something more / need. 

/ am as hungry as the reed 
That gave its soul to Pan — 

/ hat from its holloiv bole 
More beauty might be freed. 

Lewis Lipps ’40. 
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Irony 

SARAH HAMMONS 


HAT ghastly smell of ether 
which met you at the door 
and thereafter set out to suf- 
focate you. Ciod. it was ever- 
present. Why it even seeped 
into your mind. Why couldn’t 
they shut it up some way so that it 
wouldn’t be forever reminding you 
of where you were. 

Marjorie turned and started walk- 
ing rebelliously down the long hall. 
It was no use— everything shrieked 
hospital. Trim nurses flitted by, 
laughing and silly, or conceited look- 
ing. Internes sauntered by with de- 
tached airs and careless miens. How 
could they be like that? How could 
they laugh? How could they be so 
detached, so away from it all ! Didn t 
they know Henry was in that room 
there? Her Henry, her first child? 

Marjorie heard a tiny baby crying 
and turned agonized eyes in that di- 
rection. That was just the way Henry 
had cried. Oh, how well she could 
remember everything about his birth. 
One remembers so easily all the in- 
tensity of a first situation. She had 
been so young and scared, and then 
so exquisitely joyful when they 
brought Henry in. She could never 
forget the thrill of feeling his tiny 
fingers gripping hers. Of course the 
others — John and Eric and Layne — 
had been just like Henry, just as 
beautiful and sweet — but somehow, 
none of their births ever equalled 
that momentous first one. 

An elevator slammed to a jarring 
stop and unloaded an inert form. 
Marjorie stared dreamily into the el- 
evator. Henry was on that elevator, 
he was tugging at her dress saying, 
“Mom, let’s ride back up again. No, 
no, Henry was back in that room : he 
was lying there like the woman on 
this carriage. And the enxious look- 
ing woman following the carriage 
she had the same expression in her 
eyes that Marjorie had worn when 
Henry first went jauntily off to 
school, and Marjorie had followed 
him for two blocks with her eyes. 
The others went to school in their 
turn too, but none of it was ever the 


same as that first worried day of 
waiting for Henry to return and tell 
her all about it. 

How quickly he’d left that age ! 
Why, in no time he’d been begging 
for long pants. She remembered how 
she’d laughed at the idea, and then 
had cried, just a little. Henry big 
enough to wear long pants. It seemed 
that he must be, because only yes- 
terday — no, not yesterday, ten years 
ago (somehow she kept getting 
things mixed up in this awful place) 
— he’d begun to play football, a big 
boy’s game. And he had punted the 
bail into a stained-glass church win- 
dow nearby. He had walked in quite 
manfully, but very pale, and said, 
“Mom, I’ve broken a church win- 
dow.” 

Many more such things had fol- 
lowed — the time he’d been sent home 
from school for blackening a boy's 
eye and having his own blackened 
also (fora moment Marjorie smiled, 
and forgot where she was), and the 
time he’d been fined for speeding. He 
was the first to bring troubles, and 
his had been so big and mannish and 
new that John’s and Eric’s and 
Layne's had all seemed tame by com- 
parison. 

Henrv had been the first to have 
dates and have a girl — the little cur- 
lv-haired girl down the street. It had 
left him so full of wonder. Marjorie 
remembered all his questions. She 
had experienced wonder, too, when 
he had asked them. It was the first 
time she had been called upon to go 
to William and say, “1 think you d 
better talk to Henry. I think he has 
grown up.” 

When John had gotten to that age 
she’d gone to William again, but that 
time it wasn’t with the same feeling 
of imparting something strange and 
wonderful. 

It reminded her so of her own first 
love affair. It had been the sweetest 
and loveliest of all. Of the ones that 
followed none had been like that first 
one. And her own marriage. She 
knew if she married a dozen times 



nothing would ever be like this mar- 
riage to William. Nor had John’s and 
Eric's first loves ( Layne was still 
too little) brought the feeling Hen- 
ry’s had. Their questions and their 
attitudes had seemed so like his that 
she’d felt she had experienced it all 
before, that it wasn’t new. 

New, that was what the Psychol- 
ogists said about an emotion. That 
the suddeness or newness of a situa- 
tion caused emotions. Well, what 
Henry did was new, and what John 
and Eric and Layne did was simply 
a repetition of his life. 

Life, life — this was a place of life, 
and death. And, oh God how precious 
life was, and to be losing it in a place 
like this! A place full of moans and 
cries, and information officers with 
stony faces and business-like man- 
ners, so unmoved and unruffled. 
Didn’t they know people were dying 
in here? Didn’t they hear the ambu- 
lance siren, didn’t they see the driv- 
ers depositing a bloody patient, 
someone else to die? The drivers 
were like that too. nonchalant and 
unaffected, eager to be off again. 

Henry wouldn’t have been like 
that. Henry was going to be a doctor. 
Marjorie would never get over that 
thrill, the first experience of one of 
her sons growing to manhood and 
choosing a profession. Henry had 
said. “It’s going to be such a full way 
of helping humanity.” 

Help humanity ! And now he could 
do nothing for humanity. He’d said 
so himself yesterday, with his big 
grey eyes focussed on the wall. He 
knew he was dying, and he didn’t 
want to. And he mustn’t — no, no, 
God, be merciful — he mustn’t. You 
shan’t let him. 

Marjorie’s expression grew even 
more taut. Her ashen, hysterical face 
excited glances even from the groups 
of haggard-looking people with sunk- 
en eyes and trembling hands whom 
she raced by in the hall. Then she 
was forced to stop and wait for a 
whole clan of people to go by. < hie 
of the women was screaming, and 
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her screams sounded like the noise 
that was roaring in Marjorie’s head. 
She kept repeating, “Hut he’s the 
fourth one I’ve lost. He can’t die, he 
can’t.” 

Marjorie gazed stupidly after 


them. The fourth one — the fourth? 
Did she mean — ? Was it that people 
lost many loved ones? Yes, that was 
it. This was only the beginning of the 
ones she might lose. Henry just hap- 
pened to he the first. 


The first. The . That was why 

it was so intense, so overwhelming. 
And suddenly she knew. Though 
others might follow this one, none 
would ever touch her in the same 
way, because this one was first. 


SHOP AT 

DANNENBERG'S 

CENTRAL GEORGIA'S LEADING DEPARTMENT STORE 

WHERE THE WIZE ECONOMIZE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

MACON SHOE CO. 


Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines 

TRAVEL BY BUS 

FAST + CONVENIENT + COMFORTABLE 


Union Bus Terminal 

PHONE 4970 


MANGEL'S 

MISSES' AND WOMENS' APPAREL 

PHONE 901 420 THIRD STREET 

MACON. GA. 


GRADUATION GIFTS 

Pekor-Cook Jewelry Co. 

603 CHERRY STREET PHONE 3881 

MACON GEORGIA 


COMPLETE LINE GRADUATION GIFTS 

Regero & Regero Jewelers 

IN CAPITOL THEATRE BUILDING 
PHONE 2186 370 SECOND STREET 

MACON GEORGIA 


GRADUATION GIFTS 


KERNAGHAN-GOODMAN, 

Jewelers 

FORMER LOCATION 


RIES & ARMSTRONG 


RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 


Phone 836 411 CHERRY STREET 

Macon, Ga. 


R. S. THORPE & SON 
BEAUTY PARLOR 

NEXT TO THE HOTEL DEMPSEY 

CHERRY STREET 


Billie Tyler's Beauty Salon 

663 WALNUT STREET 
TELEPHONE 6061 

COMPLETE BEAUTY CULTURE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

THE GLOBE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Burden, Smith & Company 

MACON’S LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 

MACON. GEORGIA 



